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It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
a will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 

particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who ‘aacoueen the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 
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Notes. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF HENRY 
CHETTLE. 
IJ.—Tur Tracepy or Horrman. 

‘The Tragedy cf Hoffman, or A Revenge 
for a Father’ was not printed until 1631. 
No author’s name appears on the title page, 
and the publisher, Hugh Perry, in his 
dedication of the play to Richard Kilvort, 
admits his ignorance of it parentage. The 
authority for its attribution to Chettle is 
the following entry in Henslowe’s diary : 

Lent vnto Thomas downton the 29 of desembr 
1602 to geue vnto harey chettle in pte of pay- 
mente for a tragedie called Hawghman the 
vs. 

As Chettle is the only author named in 
this entry, and the diary contains no other 
reference to the play, there would have been 
no need to raise a question of Chettle’s sole 
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authorship, had it not been for the positive 
assertion of Fleay that Heywood was part 
author with Chettle.* This assertion rests 
upon no better foundation than the appear- 
ance in the diary of certain entries (24 Aug. 
and 7. 8. 9 Sept., 1602; 14 Jan., 1603) cited 
by Fleay as reterences to an unnamed 
‘* tragedy ’’ by Chettle and Heywood + — 
“undoubtedly Hoffman,’”’ according to 
Fleay. ‘‘ Heywood’s share,’’ he says,{ ‘‘ is 
III, ii and LV iii, in which Charles and 
Sarlois occur instead of Otho.’”’ There is 
not the slightest justification for this 
assumption. Act III, Sc. ii, is partly prose 
and partly blank verse; IV. iii wholly 
verse. The prose passages are of a piece 
with the rest of the prose, and not only is 
the style of the verse in these scenes indis- 
tinguishable from that of the other scenes, 
but the marks of Chettle’s diction are here 
so abundant and palpable as to be apparent 
on the most cursory examination of his work 
elsewhere. ‘ Hoffman’ is undoubtedly pure 
Chettle, and is, as will be seen, invaluable 
as a touchstone for his contributions to plays 
of composite authorship. Fortunately, 
moreover, it is not the only independent 
work of his that has come down to us. We 
have also his prose tracts, ‘ Kind Heart’s 
Dream’ (1592), and ‘ Pierce Plainness’ 
Seven Years’ Prenticeship ’ (1593),|| and an 
elegy (in prose and verse) on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, entitled ‘ England’s 
Mourning Garment’ § (1603), of which the 
last-named, in particular, affords a number 
of useful parallels with his dramatie works. 


Downratt or Rosert or 
HUNTINGDON. 


Chettle’s revision of this play is by no 
means confined to the writing of the Intro- 
duction and the insertion of the Skeltonical 
rhymes as Fleay{ and the Rev. Ronald 


* ‘Biographical Chronicle of the English 

+ On consulting Dr. Greg’s edition of the 
‘Diary’ I find that only the entries of 7 and 
9 Sept. speak of a “tragedy” in respect of 
which advances are made to Chettle alone. It 
is only in the entry of 14 Jan., 1602/3 (record- 
ing the payment of 40s. in earnest of an un- 
named “ play ”) that his name is coupled with 
Heywood’s. 

t ‘Biographical Chronicle,’ vol. i, p. 291. 

|| There is a copy of this rare tract in the 
Bodleian. It has not been reprinted. 

§ Reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 1745, 
vol. iii, pp. 500-518. My references are to the 
pages of this reprint. F 

¢ ‘ Biographical Chronicle,’ vol. ii, p. 114. 


] 
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Bayne** suggest. Adopting the arrange- 
ment into acts and scenes found in Hazlitt’s 
‘ Dodsley ’ (vol. viii), all the scenes are of 
composite authorship, containing Munday’s 
work substantially revised and occasionaily 
added to by Chettle, excepting I, iii, which 
is Chettle’s. Speaking generaily, Munday’s 
work is chiefly to be found in the pastoral 
and romantic, Chettle’s in the historical and 
iragic portions of the play. As in ‘The 
Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon ’ it is 
Uhettle who .nvocates the assistance of 
Apollo, that he may 
in a lofty line 
Thunder out wrong, compass’d in cloudy 
tears, 
so, in altering Munday’s play, it is he who, 
in the words of Robin Hood (I. ii) would 
..... With a lofty verse 

Bewitch the hearer’s ears. 

Chettle’s work is so closely interwoven 
with Munday’s that the scene-divisions are 
of no assistance in separating them. The 
characters afiord a more reliable guide. 
little John Scarlet, Scathlock, Jenny, 
Friar Tuck, Much, and the Bishop of Ely 
are almost wholly Munday’s, whereas in 
the speeches of King Richard, Prince John, 
fitzwater, Warman, Leicester, and Queen 
Elinor, Chettle’s hand preponderates. 

Robin Hood’s and Marian’s speeches have 
been much revised, and occasionally re-writ- 
ten by Chettle. Internal evidence of his 
authorship of the Skelton rhymes is lacking, 
but the structure of the play certainly 
seems to indicate that these form part of his 
revision, and this view is confirmed by their 
occasional close connexion with passages 
undoubtedly written by Chettle, as for 
instance the speech with which Skelton 
introduces the dumb-show in I. i. It would 
be tedious to dissect the play scene by scene. 


The most important scenes—III, ii, IV. i, 


and V. i.—I divide as follows :— 

III. ii. 
‘ Dodsley,’ viii. 154) this is Munday’s; 
Robin Hood’s poetical speech to Marian 
following their departure, Chettle’s; the 
Jenny and Tuck dialogue (pp. 156-8), Mun- 
day’s. The pretty scene where Robin is 
discovered sleeping on a bank with Marian 
strewing flowers upon him (quoted in 
Lamb’s ‘ Specimens ’) is Chettle’s. 

IV. i. Substantially Munday’s to entry 
of Leicester (p. 170). His and Richmond’s 


* * “Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit.’ vol. v, p. 319. 


To the point where Scathlock, | 
Scarlet and Little John depart (Hazlitt, | 


speeches, if not writen by Chettle, have been 
extensively altered by him, Richmond’s 
account of Richard’s combat with the lion 
(pp. 178-9) being unquestionably Chettile’s. 

V. i. Warman’s speeches at the begin- 
ning, with the scene of his attempted 
suicide (pp. 189-191) are Chetttle’s. After 
the entry of Friar Tuck (p. 194) to entry 
of Marian (p. 198) there is no trace of his 
hand. From this point onward the scene 
is wholly Chettle’s, showing abundant traces 
of his style throughout. 

If one is to point to any portion of the 
play as containing Chettle’s independent 
substantive work, as apart from the revision 
of Munday’s material it is to I. iii and the 
conclusion of Act V (pp. 198-207). 


The parallels tt I have noted with 
Chettle’s work elsewhere are as follows :— 
(1) T. i. 108. 

Skelton. 


—— reverend Ely, like the 


eputy 
Of God’s great deputy, ascends the throne, 
“Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ p. 518:— 
.... 80 should a king appear 
God’s deputy should set the world at 
gaze. 
And see No. 10. 
(2 iui, 129. 
R. Hood. And therefore seek not to make 
smooth my grief 
For the rough storm thy windy words 
hath rais’d, 
Will not be calm’d, till I in grave be laid. 
‘Blind Beggar,’ I. ii. 19:— 


with a shower of patience 
Lay the rough wind of thy distemper’d 
thoughts 


For my vexed soul hath ta’en a solemn 


0a: 
Ne’er to kiss comfort till I be revenged. 
(3) I. iii. 113. 
R. Hood. And chase thy crimson colour 
from thy cheeks. 
113-114. 
R. Hood. Marian, clear these clouds, 
And with the sunny beams of thy bright 


eyes 
Drink up these mists of sorrow that arise. 
* Grissil,’ V. ii. 80:— 
ewes learn of the rising sun, 
Scatter the cloudy mists of discontent 
As he disperseth vapour with his beams. 
‘Pierce Plainness’ Seven Years’ Prentice 
ship,’ F. 2, v. [Rhegius to Aeliana]. 
Cease, princely cousin, these sad tears 


tt The term: is used loosely, the resemblances 
between the passages compared varying 
in kind and degree. Parallels between ‘ The 
Downfall’ and ‘The Death of Robert Earl of 
Huntingdon’ are noted only where they are 
supported by other parallels, or where the 
style of vocabulary points clearly to Chettle. 
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let no dim clouds of discontent obscure 
that brightness. 
‘Death,’ I. iii. 246 :— 
Chaste maid Matilda...... 
Chase with thy bright eyes all these | 
clouds of woe 
From these fair cheeks. 
‘Look About You,’ xvi. 432:— 
T’ll chase — mists of sorrow from thy | 


hea 
With the | a sun of mirth. 
‘Hoffman,’ III. i. 37:— 
My Lucibell, "whee lights are mask’d 
with clouds 
That never will be clear’d. 


And see No. 18. 
(4) I. iii. 11 
R. Hood. Yet you are innocent, as clear | 
from guilt 


As is the ravenous mastiff that hath spilt | 
The — of a whole flock, yet shyly | 


com 
And Remon in his kennel with smear’d 
chaps. 
‘Look About You,’ ii. 396:— 
Cruel Elinor, 
The ry that hath drunk the purple | | 
Of eo times twenty thousand valiant | 


Weiliiag her red chaps in the weeping 


tear 
Of &e. 
() II. i. 121. 
Little John. Tit-tattle, tell not me _— 
ye can | 
‘ Hoffman,’ 


II. 25 :— 
Tut, tittle tattle tell me not of sin. 
‘Blind Beggar,’ I. i. 12:— 

But tittle, tittle tattle, all’s but talk. | 

(6) IT. 
ere he headless shall 

Fr ons all the issues of his traitor-neck 
Pour a of blood, till he be bloodless 


‘Death,’ IV. ii. 292:— 
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. Only clear this heaven of beauty and (9) III. ii. 159. 


Curtains open; Robin Hood sleeps on a 
green bank, and Marian strewing flowers on 
him. 

Fitzwater. And in good time see where 
comfort stands 


Look how my flow’r holds fiowers in her 


And flings those sweets upon my sleeping 
son 
I'll close mine eyes as if I wanted sight, 
That I may see the end of their delight. 
Hoffman,’ IIT. i. 33:— 


Lodowick. Behold a bank | 

Cover’d with sleeping flowers that miss 
the sun 

Lucibeli.” Nature ‘or art “hath “taught 
these boughs to spread 

In manner of an arbour o’er the bank 
(They recline upon a bank). 

Lodowick. No, ~ bow down, as veils 
to shadow y 

And How’ ts beguiled by the 


1g 
Of your celestial eyes, open their leaves 
You ‘bring ‘them comfort. like the sun in 
* Look You,’ xxviii, 


470: 
You are my comfort brighter than the 
morn. 


(10) IV. i. 165. 


John. As God’s vicegerent, John ascends 
this throne. 


See No. 1, above. 
IV. i. 173. 


Leicester. And made the green sea red 
with Pip blood. 


Death,’ II. 


268 :— 
The sraltineds of seas dyed red with 
blood. 


Hood. Bring burning irons! 


V. iii. 93 :— 


Bring forth the burning crown! 


Till here and there through large wide-— | (13) V. i. 190. 


mouth’d wounds 
Proud life, even in the glory of his heat 
Losing belch’d forth streams 


of b 
‘Look stout’ 


When tyrant life. thy traitor- . 


heart. | 
(1) IT. i. 133. 
Chester. . let not uncivil broils 
Our civil hands defile. 
‘Blind Beggar,’ I. i. 3:— 
When civil discords stir uncivil arms. 
(8) IIT. ii. 155. 
R. Hood. For arras hangings and Kael 
tapestry 
We nature’ best embroidery. | 
Mour. Gar.,’ p. 518:— 
is ground wears all her best em- 
broidery. 


Warman. What birds are these that sing 
so cheerfully 
As if they did salute & flowering spring? 


“Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ 


the lark mounted sing 
His cheerful carols to salute our King. 
‘Look About you,’ xxviii. 470:— 


whole quires of clerks 
Salute the: morning bright and erystlline. 
| (14) V.i. 190. 
| Warman. 


Muffle the of day 


Ye ag vow A clouds (and darker than my 


That caves be than pitchy sable night) 
Muster together on these high-topp’d 


trees 
That or. a spark of light through their 
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* Hoffman,’ IV. iii. 65:— 
Endymion’s love, muffle in clouds thy 
face! 
Veil your 
mists! 
Let not one light my black deed beautify. 
Ibid, V. iii. 92:— 
The bright day’s eyes. 
‘Kind Hearts’s Dream.’ 
Sleep ... left me in night shade though 
_ __ the day’s eye shined. 
(15) V. i. 191. 
Marian. And stares upon me with such 
frighted looks, 
As I am fearful of his sharp aspect. 
‘Death,’ IT. i. 259 :— 
to see the vexéd looks 
Of her ahhg lord chang’d into sweet 


aspects. 
Ibid, V. i. 810:— 
But now thou hast a sweet aspect, mild 
looks. 
(16) V. i. 198. 
John. 


my heart, 
Attended by suspicious thoughts and 


And from her eye flies love unto 


ears 
That numb the vigour of each outward 


part. 
* Hoffman,’ III. i. 38:— 
-..... death now assails our hearts, 
Having triumphéd o’er the outward parts. 
Ibid, IV. ii. 59:— 
I feel too late 


The rede poison, mingling with my 
ood, 
Numb all the passages, and nimble death 
Fleets on his purple current to my heart. 
Ibid, V. ii. 86:— 
Some dreadful misadventure my soul 
doubts 
.... it confounds imaginary sense; 
Some oa inflames my blood, another 


while 
Numbs all the currents that should com- 
fort life. 
‘Death,’ I. iii. 247:— 
My dying frost, which no sun’s heat can 


aw, 

Closes the power of all my outward parts: 

My freezing blood runs back into my 
heart, & 

(17) V. i. 191. 

John. Nay, never look so strange, 

You see this fickle world is full of change: 

John is a ranger man, compell’d to range. 

‘Death,’ IV. iii. 301:— 

Content, fair queen, and do not think it 
strange, 

That kings do sometimes seek delight in 
change: 

For now and then, I tell you, poor men 


range. 
(18) V. i. 201. 


Scarlet. . chase 


Richard is come to... 
the clouds : 
Of grief and sorrow, that in misty shades 
Have + the honour of Earl Hunting- 
ion. 


See No. 3. 
(19) V. i. 202. ‘ 
ing. True pillar of my state, right 
lord inde 
Whose honour shineth in the den of need. 
Hoffman,’ III. ii. 48:— 
True soul of honour, substance of myself! 
«Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ p. 518 
As the sun’s’ light into a fearful den, 
So comes our king. 
(20) V. i. 208. 
King. 


Good, good old man, as welcome 
unto me 
As cool fresh air in heat’s extremity. 
Fitzwater. And I as glad to kiss my 
sovereign’s hand, 
As the wreck’d swimmer, when he feels 
the land. 
“Eng. Mour. Gar.,’ p. 518:— 
Even as a calm to tempest tosséd men 


As a cool spring to those with heat per- 
plex’d 


So comes our King. 
H. SyKzs. 
Enfield. 


THE ARMS OF WALES. 


Surely our Prince of Wales ought now to 
have the Principality from whicn he takes 
his title represented at least on his coat-of- 
arms. I cannot recall any other case where 
a titie of any state or country is held and 
not so represented. 

It is an old question of dispute, and tlie 
difficulty arose from the disunion of Wales 
and the number of its princes, so that there 
was no one special coat-of-arms which the 
English prince of Wales could adopt with- 
out giving offence to the country. 
however, [ would suggest that our Prince 
should have his own armorial bearing to 
represent the Principality, and the follow- 
ing would, I think, please every one:— 
Azure, a plume of ostrich feathers or rather 
three ostrich feathers bound with a scarlet 
fillet and the motto. This would avoid the 
old contention between lion rampant of 
Powis of North Wales and the lions passant 
of South Wales. 

If Ireland can be represented in the 
English royal shield and standard, why not 
Wales ? 

Ireland was divided up into Sepis o 
clans, as was Scotland, and as was lm 
reality Wales, yet the Harp of Ireland 1s 
placed on the English shield, as well as the 
Scotch lion. Only poor Wales is left out. 

There is no reason against a special grant 
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of arms being made to our Prince. He 
should bear the English arms and the Welsh 
as well as those of the Duchy of Cornwall or 
any other place from which he derives a 
title. At present he merely uses the Eng- 
land shield with a label or cadency mark, 
as do his brothers and sisters. 

Such a grant of arms would be a graceful 
compliment to the Principality, and herald- 
ically speaking correct, and it is extremely 
curious that it has not been done centuries 
ago. Probably the reason was that the 
Tudor Dynasty did not want to attract 
notice to the Welsh connection or suggest 
any Welsh descent. 

Henry VII used the red Dragon as a sup- 
porter, but Stuart James quickly supplanted 
it by the Unicorn from Scotland. 

The arms of Edward the Confessor were 
used by Richard II and are borne by many 
Welsh families, but would not meet the case 
of a Prince of Wales. 

The feathers date from the Battle of 
Crécy by tradition, the coronet being added 
by Edward VI when Wales had become part 
of the English Crown and fighting had 
eased. Though the old lines of the Welsh 
Kings had died out, many descendants 
rmained. Owen Glendower is reckoned 
usually the last fighting Prince of Wales. 

I would therefore strongly urge that the 
anomaly of a title, derived from a country, 
not being heraldically represented be 
removed, and that the azure shield with the 
plumes should be adopted. If it were 
desired the field of gules might be  substi- 
tuted for azure as a more Royal colour. 


E. E. Cope. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND HIS 
FAMILY CIRCLE.—XVII. 


(See ante, pp. 6 (v. refs.), 44, 83, 126, 
167, 209, 247). 


His Ditcher Grandchildren.—Philip Dit- 
ther and Mary Richardson had two sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son, Philip, 
baptized 22 Aug., 1759, at the Abbey Church. 
Bath, must have died young, for a second 
Philip was baptized there 28 Oct., 1767 
(Harleian Society, ‘ Registers,’ vol. 27). 
This second Philip was admitted a Founda- 
ton Scholar of Charterhouse on 8 May. 
179, in the place of William Balme Rud- 
ck, and was elected an Exhibitioner on 
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matriculated from Pembroke College, Oxford, 

aged 16; he took his B.A. in 1787 (Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’). ‘‘ He was Lieuten- 
ant in the 3rd Dragoons, 2 Mch., 1793, and 
Captain 26th Dragoons, 25 Mch., 1795, and 
not in the Army List of 1803. . . it is not 
unlikely he chose the 3rd Dragoons because 
of John Parslow, also a Charterhouse 
scholar and Somerset man, who served in 
that regiment 1779-98”’ (information of 
Mr. Bower “Marsh). 

I have a deed of 12 Jan., 1794, by which 
Philip Ditcher, Esq., then a Lieut. in the 
third Regiment of Dragoons, leased to Sir 
Bellingham Graham, Bart., for a year, his 
property at Weston, co. Somerset, in the 
occupation of — Shepherd and others, and 
also his dwelling house in Bladud’s Build- 
ings at Bath, in the occupation of Lady 
Norcliffe. In 1804 he was of Wimpole 
Street, London (see ante, p. 84). 

I know nothing more of his career, but 
presume he was of easy means and lived in 
retirement. His death is recorded in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept., 1840, 
vol. clxix, p. 330:— 

July 28, at Bath, aged 72, Philip Ditcher, Esq. 
The will of Philip Ditcher, of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Taunton, co, Somerset, Esq., was 
dated 5 May, 1840. Not a very informing 
document, it leaves all his free property of 
every kind to Lucy his wife, while all the 
estates vested in him by trusts, which he had 
power to dispose of, he willed to Philip 
Richardson Peck, of Ruswick, co. Worc., 
(his nephew, as we shall see), and his heirs. 
His wife was to be sole executrix; the wit- 
nesses were William Marshall, Taunton, 
solicitor, and James Shepherd, his clerk. 
The will was proved 26 Sept., 1840, in 
P.C.C. (1840, f. 635), by the executrix. 

The Rev. Joseph Ditcher, of South Brent, 
Somerset, who instituted the celebrated pro- 
ceedings against George Anthony Denison, 
Archdeacon of Taunton, in 1856,* has been 
described as a grandson of Philip Ditcher 
and Mary Richardson, but the will of Philip 
Ditcher, the younger, as above, seems to 
negative this, as no children are mentioned, 
and his estates went to a nephew, who also 


Ditcher was of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge; pee of Holy Trinity, Bitton, 
Glouc., 1821-35; .A. by yee of Canter- 
bury, 3 Feb., 1837; Judge of Consistorial Court 
of Bath and Wells, 1836-41; Vicar of. South 
Brent, Som., 1841 to death on 28 Nov., 1875 


@ April, 1784. On 31 March, 1784, he 


(Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography ’). 
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became possessed of Gainsborough’s portrait Rushall, Wilts, he was Rector of Ightfield, 
of Dr. Ditcher (see ante, p. 250), and other | Salop, from 1820. He was buried at 
family treasures. | Rushall, where there is a mural tablet to 
Philip Ditcher and Mary Richardson’s | his memory in the chancel :— 
three daughters were Elizabeth, baptized In Memory of | The Revd. Kenrick Peck, 
9 Oct., 1758; Maria, baptized 11 Nov.,| M.A., | of Notton Lodge in this Connma 
1766; and Mary, baptized 22 March, 1770, | Formerly Curate of this + ART 
all at Bath Abbey Church (Harleian Society, Children of | The Revd, Kenrick Peck | pe 
Registers,’ vol. 27). I imagine it must; Mary his Wite and Relict: | Kenrick the eldest 
have been Elizabeth, then aged 21, whom son aged 17 | (Buried at Clyst St. Mary Devon | 
Fanny Burney met at Bath in May, 1780. Jasper William an infant | Samuel Richard. 
Mrs. Dobson, the translator, had asked | S°™ aged 13 | William, the youngest, aged 16+ 
permission ” |. The death of his widow, the last surviv- 
to bring with her a grand-daughter of Mr. ing grand-daughter of Samuel Richardson, 
Richardson’s, who, she said, was dying to see | is noticed in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
— , and | 1849, vol. clxxxvii, p. 108:—‘‘ May 28. At 
r. alley said had a e elegance and Bath ed 80, M i f 4 
beauty which her grandfather had described Ke P k.” 
J | She was buried at Lyncombe Cemetery, near 
Sunday. — Mrs. Dobson called, and brought | Bath. 


by of | John Thomas Smith, in his ‘ Noliekens 
ever, Mr. Whalley had not much exaggerated, , and His Times,’’ 2nd ed., 1829, vol. i., p 
for she is, indeed, quite beautiful, both in face 113, makes allusion to 
and figure. All her features are very fine: Mr. Jasper Peck, one of Nollekens’ first 
she is tall, looks extremely modest, and has cousins, to whom he had left some very trifling 
just sufficient consciousness of her attractions remembrances, considering Kis near relation. 
to keep off bashfulness, without enough to! ship to his own mother. To the Rev. Mr. 
raise conceit. I think I could take to her' Kenrick Peck, another of his first cousins, 
very much, but shall not be likely to see her nothing was left; and that gentleman has 
. a’ Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,’ | several children dependent on him for support. 
. Austin Dobson, vol. i, pp. 370-1). pats 
: | But Nollekens’ will, dated 21 Mar., 1818, 
Next month, however, when at the pump- | seems to have been more generous to his 
room, Miss Burney again ‘‘ saw the beau- than Smith suggests :— 
tiful Miss Ditcher, Richardson’s grand- { give to Jasper Peck Eaquire my four 
daughter’ (ibid., I., 387). It seems leasehold houses, situate in St. James’s-street; 
scarcely possible that this elegant creature | my four other houses, situate in Edward-street, 
can have been Maria Ditcher, then only 3 
child of thirteen, while Mary Ditcher is | Margaret-street, Cavendduamenme: and my 
quite ruled out by her being only ten. | two corner houses in Norton-street and Clip- 
Both Elizabeth and Maria Ditcher must stone-street, and all my estate and _ interest 
have died young or unmarried, for, as we | therein respectively (ibid. ii, 21). 
have seen, they are not mentioned in the; ‘ Mr. Peck of the Temple, (one of his two 
wil] of their aunt, Ann Richardson, in , cousins),” was a mourner at Mrs, Nollekens’ 
1802 (see antec, pp. 83-4). funeral on 25 Aug., 1817 (ibid., i., 316); 
Dr. Philip Ditcher’s third and only sur-| and a memorandum the sculptor made on 
viving daughter, Mary, baptized, as we have | the back of one of his sketches states that 
seen, on 22 Mar., 1770, was married on | on 8 Feb., 1806, ‘“‘ died Mrs. Peck in Marl- 
18 Oct., 1798, at_Queen’s Square Chapel, | brough-street (ibid., i., 388). In _ com 
Bath, to the Rev. Kenrick Peck, second son | nexion with Nollekens’ own funeral, om 
of Kenrick Peck, of London, and of Cornish | 1 May, 1823, Smith speaks of “ Mr. Peck. 
Hall, co. Denbigh, by Sarah his wife, one of Mr. Nollekens’ two nearest relations,’ 
daughter of Oliver Humphreys, of Totten- having been overlooked in the _list of 
ham; he was born on 4 Jul, 1768 (Burke’s | mourners to be invited (ibid., ii, 32); and 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1879, ‘Peck of Cornish again he tells us that Nollekens had pur 
Hall and Temple Combe’). On 4 May. posed leaving £1,000 to ‘‘ Mr. Kenrick 
1790, aged 21, he matriculated from Oriel (ibid., ii, 36). 
College, Oxford; he took his B.A. in 1794. | 


and his M.A. in 1798 (Foster’s ‘Alumni + Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, and 
Oxonienses’). Some time Curate of Series, vol. iii, p. 43 
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Jasper Peck was the elder brother of the 
Rev. Kenrick Peck ; born 24 Aug., 1765, and | 
died unmarried 28 Feb., 1849. He was of | 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Inner Temple, and in > 
addition to his paternal estate of Cornish | 
Hall he owned Temple Combe, Wincanton, | 
Somerset (Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1879). | 
I cannot explain the relationship to Nolle- | 
kens. It seem unlikely that two brothers | 
born in 1765 and 1768 were first cousins to | 
aman born in 1737. Smith’s statements, 
pieced together, imply that Jasper and 
Kenrick Peck were nephews to Nollekens’ 
mother, but this does not seem to be so, for 


their mother was Sarah, daughter of Oliver 


Humphreys,{ as we have seen; while Nolle- 
kens’ mother, the wife of old Joseph Francis 
Nollekens, was Mary Anne le Sacq, who, 
after her husband’s death in 1748, remarried 
a Welshman named Williams. 

The Rev. Kenrick Peck had issue by Mary 
Ditcher his wife :— 

I. Kenrick Peck, born 9 Dec., 1800; died 7 Dec., 
1817; buried at Clyst St. Mary, Devon. 

Il. Philip Richardson Peck, of Temple Combe 
House, Somerset, and of Cornish Hall, co. Den- 


bigh ||; born 5 April, 1802. He matric. 16 Nov., 
1820, aged 18, from Trinity College, Oxford, but 


apparently took no degree (Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’). Died 20 Aug., 1858; buried at 
Temple Combe. He married, 5 Oct., 1831, at 
Weymouth, Georgina (born 19 April, 1814), 3rd 


dau. of Jameg Ford, of Finhaven Castle and Brom- 
ley House. co. Forfar. She married, secondly, 
Mark Pinkerton, of Ealing, in 1870, and died 
% Aug., 1894, being buried at Temple Combe, 
leaving issue: 

i, Philip William Richardson Peck, of Temple 
Combe House and Cornish Hall, born 29 April, 
1849; died 4 Oct., 1898; buried at Temple Combe. 
He married 30 April, 1869, at Wincanton, Leuisa, 
only child of John Messiter, of Wincanton, and 
had issue: 

(1) Henry Richardson Peck, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Colonel R.A.; now of 6, St. Leonard’s Bank, 
Perth, N.B.; born 17 Oct., 1874, at Temple 
Combe; married 14 Oct. 1908, at St, Luke’s 
Chelsea, Kathleen Dulcibella, only child of 
Col. Charles Owen Hore, C.M.G., of 22, Elm 
Park Gardens, London. So far as the descend- 
ants of Samuel Richardson go, Col, Peck is 
now the “head of the house.” the eldest liv- 
ing representative of the rovelist. 

(2) Arthur John Peck, Major, Royal War- 
wick Regt.; born 17 Sept., 1877, at Wincanton. 

(3) Herbert Peck; born 25 Jan.; died 29 April, 
1885; buried at Littleham-cum-Exmouth. | 

(1) Charlotte Louisa Peck; born 30 Sept., | 
1870, at Temnle Combe. | 

(2) Ellen Hartley Peck; born 3 April. 187° | 
at Temple Combe; married 30 April, 1902, at | 
St. Nicholas’, Bathampton, to Thomas William 
Warry, of Weston-super-Mare, and has issue: | 


t She died a widow on 20 July, 1902, aged 70, 
and was buried at Rushall, where there is a 


(i) Diana Warry, born 27 Feb., 1905, and (ii) 

Elizabeth Warry, born 12 Oct., 1914. 

(3) Beatrice Lucy Peck, born 11 Oct., 1875, 
at Temple Combe; married 9 Jan., 1908, at 
Christ Church, Westminster, to Robert Edward 
Tomkinson (born 1847), of Willington Hail, 
Cheshire (4th son of Lieut.-Col. William Tom- 
kinson, J.P., D.L.. of Willington Hall), and 
has issue: (i) William Robert Tomkingon, 
born 19 June, 1909, and (ii) Edward Philip 
Tomkinson, born 22 Sept., 1911. 

ii. Georgina Maria Richardson Peck; married 
Robert G. Long,§ and had a son, James God- 
olphin Long, who died in 1922, leaving a widow. 
Ill. Jasper William Peck; born 22 Sept., 1803, 

at Rushall; died 7 Mar., 1804; buried at Rushall. 
IV. Jasper Peck, of whom and his issue later. 
V. Samuel Richardson Peck, born 26 Auzg., 

i et Rushall; died 1 April, 1819; buried ar 


VI. William Peck, born 15 Sept., 1810, 
Rushall; died 28 Feb., 1826; buried at Rushall. 

I. Mary Peck, born 23 Feb., 1809; married 10 
April, 1834, at Laycock, Wilts., to Henry Goddard 
Awdry, and died 8 May, 1852, having had issue: 
(i) Henry Short Awdry, born 17 July, 1836, (ii) 
Kenrick Wither Awdry, born 21 Nov., 3 
(iii) William Awdry, born 14 Jan., 1840; and (i) 
Mary Catherine Awdry, who were all dead with- 
out issue in 1879. Henry Goddard Awdry, born 
21 Aug., 1804, wag 4th son of John Awdry, J.P., 
D.L., of Notton House, Wilts; after his first 
wife’s death he married twice again. : 

It is only fitting, when going so closely into 
the whole question of Richardson’s family, 
to give a complete record of his descendants 
for future reference, and in the next article 
I shall continue with the issue of Jasper 
Peck. 


at 


Attyn Lyertt Reape. 
Treleaven House, . 
Blundellsands, Nr. Liverpool. 


(To be continued). 


CASSILIS, GLENLUCE ABBEY, AND 
THOMAS HAY. 

The ‘D. N. B.’ in its account of 
Gilbert Kennedy, fourth Earl of Cassilis 
(1541 ?-1576) tells from the ‘ Historie of the 
Kennedyis ’ the story that this earl had been 
scheming for a feu of the lands of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Glenluce in Galloway 
when the abbot died, and that ‘‘ then he 
dealt with ane monk who could counterfeit 
the abbot’s handwriting and all the whole 
convent’s and made him counterfeit their 
subscriptions,’ and that then fearing lest 
the monk should betray him he 

caused a carl, whom they called Carmachaine, 
to stick him, and then for fear that carl had 
revealed, he made his father’s brother, Hugh 


of Borquhany, accuse this carl for theft, and 
hang him in Crosraguel. 


mural tablet to her memory in the chancel. 


‘ = 1840 he was of Ruswick, Wore. (see ante, 
4). 


§ He and his wife died at We th in 


the 
late nineties, and were probably buried at 
Upwey. 
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The ‘D. N. B.’ seems to find nothing 
improbable in this story, nor does Francis 
H. Groome in his ‘ Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scotland,’ vol. iii (1886) at p. 190; nor does 
Sir Herbert Maxwell in his ‘ Dumfries and 
Galloway’ (2nd edn., 1900), at pp. 201-2, 
raise any objection to it. 

But if the authorities are right in stating 
that Thomas Hay was appointed Abbot of 
Glenluce by the Pope in 1560, and that he 
conformed and became perpetual commend- 
ator of the Abbey, and in 1590 built Park 
Place, Qld Luce, out of the ruins of the 
Abbey, and was the ancestor of the Hays of 
Park, who was the Abbot who died ? 

It is certain that on 17 April, 1572, 
Thomas [Hay], perpetual commendator of 
the monastery of Glenluce, and the other 
members of the said monastery made a feu 
of the lands belonging to it, with the excep- 
tion of the monastery itself and its imme- 
diate surroundings to Gilbert, Earl of 
Cassilis, and that King James VI confirmed 
it 12 March, 1573/4 (J. M. Thomson, 
‘Registrum Magni Sigilli Reg. Scot.,’ 
1546-80, No. 2202). It is also certain that 
in December, 1575, the same Thomas is 
described as Abhot of Glenluce and Rector 
of Spynie near Elgin (ibid., 1580-93, No. 
693) and that he was alive in 1577 (<bid., 
1541-80, No. 2681). 


The Rev. A. T. Hill, without citing any | aah ar aes 


authorities (Z'ransactions . . . of the Dum- 
friesshire and Galloway N.H. and A. Soc., 
N.S. xxiv., at p. 134) writes :— 

In 1560 Thomas Hay was appointed Abbot. 
He came with the Pope’s authority; but the 


Gordons, who had a lease of the Abbey lands, | 3; . 
Hay got possession by | er ges gh erected a magnificent marble 


refused to admit him. 
authority of the Court of Session. The Gor- 
dons_had been pulling the Abbey to pieces; 
and Hay aanaied a loan of 2,000 merks (about 
£1,350) for its repair. In the same year (1560) 
Hay granted a lease of fifty-eight farms to the 
Earl of Cassilis. The annual rental of these 
farms at that date is, in round figures, £18,500. 

But according to Groome (op. cit.) the 
annual value of the Glenluce lands when 
feued to Cassilis in 1575 (as he wrongly 
writes for 1572) was £666. 

Mr. James Affleck (Transactions, etc., 
N.S. xxiii, at p .184) mentions a ‘“‘Notorial 
Instrument,” “‘ done at place of Glenluce 
at one o’clock afternoon on 17 Nov., 1561,” 
which instrument does not mention Thomas 
Hall at all, but was executed, he says, 

on the removal of John Gordon of Lochinvar 
and his men from the Abbey and yards of Glen- 
luce, and delivery of the same with the keys 
thereof and all the goods therein to Gilbert, 


Ear] of Cassilis, bailie thereof, in terms of 
decreet arbitral by James, Commendator of the 
Priories of St. Andrew’s and Pittenween, 
reserving to the said John Gordon all old bye- 
run duties of the Abbacy. i 

He adds that William, son of Sir John 
Gordon, was Abbot in 1581. If so, Hay was 
probably dead by then. What is the 


authority for the statement that Thomas 


Hay was appointed by the Pope? Who was 

the Abbot, when Gilbert Kennedy became 

4th Earl of Cassilis, as a minor in 1558? 
B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Joun Lracu.—In years to come some 
person will ask in ‘‘ Notes and Queries” 
where John Leach was born. 

The Times of 6 Jan., 1923, states :— 

An old house at the corner of Bennett-street 
and Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, which 
is to be demolished, bears tablets denoting that 
John Leach, the Punch artist, was born there, 
and that John Rennie, the engineer, lived 


there. 
John Rennie, Noted Engineer. See John 
Leach, above. 


Hersert SovutTHam. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 


CaRDINAL BEaurort AND St. SWITHIN’s 
Surine.—Could any reader tell me_ the 
original source of the statement that Car- 


ivory casket in Winchester 
Cathedral to contain the relics of St. 
Swithin. It is mentioned in Dr. Radford’s 
‘Life of Beaufort,’ but not in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ we, 

I am very anxious to ascertain the origin 
of this statement, as it directly contradicts 
the evidence of Cromwell’s Commissioners, 
who in 1538 described St. Swithin’s shrine 
as being of “silver gilt plated, and gar- 
nished with stones.”’ 

Joun D. Lr Covrevr. 
Winchester, Hants. 


Timotuevs or Mutetus.—In a_ work 
entitled ‘The Music and Musical Intru- 
ments of the Arab,’ by Francesco Salvador- 
Daniel, edited with notes, etc., by Henry 
George Farmer, it is stated, on p. 68, that 
‘“‘in the time of Plato, a celebrated Jewish 
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musician, Timothy of Miletus, was hissed at whether he attained to any eminence in the 
first and then enthusiastically applauded.” affairs of any City Company or of the City 
Many writers on Timotheus having been of London itself. It is vaguely known that 
consulted in order to ascertain if he was a, he went to London early in the reign of 
Jew, and nothing having been found to, Charles I, and it is suggested that his busi- 
verify the statement, I shall be much obliged nes was that of a woollen draper. His 
to any reader who may be able to give me! mother was the daughter of Sir Richard 
some reliable information on the subject. ‘Saltonstall, Bart., Lord Mayor of London 
ArtHuR M. FRIEDLANDER. in 1597. 
| Information is also desired about Ken- 
IDENTIFICATION OF COSTUME DESIRED.— | drick Eyton, Esq., who married Jane, the 
This portrait, in pastel, is believed to be by | daughter of James Ellis, who by deed poll 
Joseph Saunders, a miniature painter who | left property in Bradford to found the 
exhibited in the Royal Academy between | Grammar School at Thornton near Brad- 
ford in the year 1672. 
H. A. Beaton, 


Headmaster of Thornton Grammar School. 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Sires pe Preavx.—From whom were the 
| Sires de Préaux descended? I am reminded 
‘to make this inquiry by a statement of 
| Mr. Atrrep Ransrorp’s at ante p. 258, 
_where he says that Humphrey de Villes, son 
‘of Torold of Pont Audemer, who founded 
| the Abbey of Préaux, about five miles dis- 
| tant, was ‘‘ presumably of the Fitz Rain- 
| fred family,’’ some of whom assumed the 
‘name of Préaux. 

Now Torold (also called Touronde and 
' Turolfus by various authors), was the eldest 
son of Torf ‘‘ the rich,’’ only son of Bernard 
the Dane, Patriarch of the Houses of 
Beaumont and Harcourt in Normandy and 
' England, and Humphrey de Villes (or de 
| Vetutis) was the eldest son of Torold. The 
_eldest son of Humphrey de Villes, Roger, 
| was the first to assume the surname of de 
| Beaumont (or de Bellomonte), and _ it 
appears to me highly probable that a 


1750 and 1800. The original of the portrait | YU"ser son also asumed the name of de 
of those names is known. Possibly he was be biliai Uni 
a Recorder, Colonial Judge or a Clergyman. | 


Ca identify th Poin » per versel de France,’ quoted by the late Mar- 
my costume ane | quis de Ruvigny and Raineval in The 


Genealogical Magazine, 1898, vol. ii, p. 83, 
but in the male or female I 
SamuzL SUNDERLAND AND  Kenpricx | should like to be informed. 
Eyron.—Information is desired concerning; The spouse of Humphrey de  Villes, 
Samuel Sunderland, a native of High Sun-| named Albreda, may probably have been a 
derland, near Halifax, and member of a| daughter of a Fitz Rainfred, referred to 
distinguished family of that district, who | above, who is stated to have been a descend- 
among other benefactions endowed the! ant of Ansfred, a Dane, who was a com- 
Grammar School of Thornton, near Brad-! panion in Arms of Rollo 1st Duke of Nor- 
ford, Yorks, in 1676. It is desired to know mandy and the ancestor of the Hughs and 
the period of his residence in London, the| Ranulfs, Earls of Chester. 
nature of the business he built up, and’ The Barony of Préaux was in thé arron- 
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dissement of Rouen, and a member of the | THe Carvep Rep Lion, Istincron.—This 
family, a Sire de Preaux (called the Sire de | is the sign of an old tavern or beer-house 
Praels by Wace in his poem) was present at | situated at the corner of Essex Road and 
the Battle of Hastings, though his name St. Peter Street, adjoining Islington Green. 


does not appear in the ‘ Dives’ Roll.’ | 
According to the Duchess of Cleveland in the | 
‘Battle Abbey Roll Call,’ the Sires de | 
Préaux (who made use of the singular war- | 
cry ‘César Auguste”’?) were the pro-| 
genitors of numerous families in England 
bearing that name or variations of it, but | 
they are probably all extinct in the sale | 
lineage now; of this, however, I should like | 
to be correctly informed. 

The Torold, eldest son of Torf ‘‘ the rich,”’ 
who was the progenitor of the House of 
Beaumont in Normandy and _ England 
(where the descendants were created Earls of 
Leicester, Warwick, Worcester and Bed- 
ford), and the second son of Torf, called 
Turchetil, who was the progenitor of the 
House of Harcourt, were joint governors of 
William II Duke of Normandy, who sub- 
sequently became King of England. Their 
pedigree, however, was a mystery to Profes- 
sor Freeman in his “Norman Conquest of 
England ’; he admits that all he can suggest 
concerning their origin is that according to 
their cognomens they were evidently of 
Danish descent. I hope that in future 
editions of this work this information will 
be given. Meanwhile I shall be glad of any 
information concerning the Sires de 
Préaux, and of any other descendants of 
Bernard the Dane, down to the fusion of 
the two Houses of Harcourt: and Beaumont 
in the person of Sir Richard de Harcourt of 
Stanton Harcourt, who married a daughter 
of Sayer de Quincey, Earl of Winchester, 
whose wife was a daughter of the last of the 
de Beaumonts, Earls of Leicester. 

Wittram 


Broapstone.—The ‘ Standard Dictionary ’ 
gives two meanings to this word, viz., (1) 
freestone and (2) ashlar. The ‘N. EK. D.’ | 
does not appear to recognize it, despite the | 
publication in 1822 of K. H. Digby’s ‘ The | 
Broadstone of Honour.” Was the title of | 
his book suggested by the fortress and town | 
of Ehrenbreitstein on the Rhine? When! 
and why was this place so named? Edward | 
Wright, in his ‘ Observations’ (1730), II, 
503, calls it Ebrenbrestein or Ebremstein. 
and notes that in de Fer’s map it is called 
Hermenstein. There are’ two Broadstones 
in England, one in Dorset and the other in 
Shropshire. Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


The building has recently been brought into 
prominence by being re-fronted with highly- 
glazed coloured tiles, sills and cornice pieces 
of earthenware. 

I am trying to trace the origin of the 
sign or any allusion to it. Can any reader 
help me? 


South Hackney. 


Moorweap, WALKER, STIRLING, Reapine, 
HatiaM.—Information is desired in regard 
to the ancestry of James and John Moor- 
head, who went from Campdown Nows near 
Leith, Scotland, in the early eighteenth 
century to Ireland; James Walker, who, 
with four brothers and one sister, went from 
Kilmarnock, Scotland, to near Dublin in 
the early eighteenth century (they used the 
coat-of-arms granted the King’s Master of 
Buckhounds, Robert Walker, who held that 
position, 1672-1677); and Alexander Stir- 
ling, who according to tradition came about 
1700 from Lord Stirling’s estates in Scot- 
land to County Tyrone, Ireland, and 
married Mary Gordon. 

Information is also desired in regard to 
the ancestry of John Reading and Elizabeth 
his wife, who came from England to New 
Jersey before 1680, and was the father of 
John Reading, President of the Provincial 
Council of New Jersey; and of the Hallam 
family of Leicester, especially the family of 
William Hallam of ‘Granby Street, Leices- 
ter, born about 1750, and having children 
John, Sarah (m. Taylor), Charlotte (m. 
Stokes), Mary (m. Coles), Elizabeth (m. 
Richard White), and William. 

Please communicate direct. 

M. Beatty, JR. 


Toughkenamon, Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


G. Yarrow Batpock, 
Major. 


SueppEN.—Can any reader supply me with 
particulars of this family? I find the will 
of Robt. Shedden, d. 1850, who had a wife 
Sarah, and whose mother Wilhelmina had 
married again one Jas. Watson. Robert 
Shedden was a naval officer. He leaves pro- 
perty in Jamaica. A William George 
Shedden is mentioned, but relationship not 
stated. Another Shedden will is that. of 
Millicent Shedden, d. 1840, proved by her 
father John. One of the witnesses lives at 
Gloucester. I should be interested to know 
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if the above were related to Samuel Shed- 
den who lived in Cheltenham about 1850 
and who had property in Jamaica. One of 
his sons took holy orders. I believe the 
family is of Scotch descent. 

H. C. 


Le or SoutPe.—This name 
occurs four times in the pre-Reformation 
Court Rolls of Totnes, Devonshire; and is 
applied to a portion of road or district 
about or beyond the ancient North Gate of 
the borough. Is it known to occur anywhere 
else, and what can be its etymological ex- 
planation? The road is a steep declivity 
cut out of, or worn over, the rock. If of 
Norman-French origin is it possible that 
the name signifies the original meaning of 
Sculpté, i.e., that which is carved out of 
stone ? 

R. Warkin. 


Henry WapswortH Loncrettow.—The 
poet’s second name was his mother’s maiden 
name. The Wadsworths are a well-known 
Yorkshire family. Has a connection with 
the county of broad acres been established ? 
“‘ Wordsworth ’’ has by some been stated to 
be a variation of an original ‘‘ Wadsworth.”’ 

J. H. R. 

Tue Rev. — Kent.—Washington Irving’s 
mother is said to have been the grand- 
daughter of a curate, the Rev. — Kent. 
Particulars of this clergyman —_ oblige. 

J. R. 


Harper Famity.—Can anyone give me 
any information on a family of this name 
supposed to have resided at Truro, and 
which is thought to have been connected 
with the families of Fisher, Fulpitt, Hugo 
and Sprye, of that town? 

F. H. Hueco. 


SHOEMAKER, STICK TO youR Last! ’’—Is 
there any truth in the story that a cele- 
brated painter once consulted a shoemaker 
about the shoes he was painting, and took 
the shoemaker’s advice, whereupon the latter 
made some criticism on another part of the 
picture, which drew forth the remark, 
s Shoemaker, stick to your last’’? 

A. E. AckERMANN. 


Vattors Famity.—The transcripts of the 
register of St. Clement’s, at Oxford, give a 
variation of the spelling: — 1726—- Vallis; 
1759-61—Vallis, and Vallois. 

Is the above an old form of the name 
Herpert 


Wallis ? 


BovainE (Breauveysn?).—I shall be glad 
to know where this place was situated. I 
cannot find it in any Gazetteer connected 


with England. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Dr. WHEWELL’s EprcRamM upon NotHING. 
—I should be glad to have the correct render- 
ing of this epigram, together with the solu- 
tion. Curious. 

Anne Warp, op. 1645.—Can any reader 
give me information respecting the Mrs. 
Anne Ward who was buried at Westminster 
Abbey on Feb. 10, 1645. Where was her 
will proved, and is any tombstone still exist- 
ing? Frank Warp. 


Macponatp.-—The names of G. Macdonald 
and J. Macdonald appear in the Westmin- 
ster School list for 1797. Can any corres- 
pondent of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify 


these boys? 


Avueustus H. Macnamara left; Westmin- 
ster School Bartholomewtide, 1806. Partic- 
ulars of his parentage and career are 
wan G.. ¥. BR. B. 

WantTep.—Where did Huxley say, 
“ Civilization can only advance along the lines 
of veracity of thought and action.” 

A. S. E. AckERMANN. 

AutrHor WantEep.—Who is the author of the 

Around the fire one winters night, 

The farmer’s rosy children sat. 


Replies. 
MARE (DE LA MARE). 
(12 S. xii. 190, 238, 257). 

At 12 S. iii. 500 I gave a memoir of the 
Delamars of Westmeath. That article and 
the following notes which are supplemental 
to it, although not containing any refer- 
ence to the English members of the family, 
may be of interest to Mr. Wuotcxo, and 
assist him in tracing the family’s eonnec- 
tion with those he refers to in his query at 
the first reference. 

A branch of the Delamars was settled in 
Treland before the seventeenth century; they 
are mentioned in the ‘ Westmeath Grand 
Juries’ (a copy is in the British Museum 
Library, in Press 1039. g.11) under ‘ Dela- 
maire of the Street.’ 

In the Appendix ix to the Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Record Office, 
Treland, occurs the following :— 
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(456) 1550. Thos. Delamare, of Clo ne, Co 
Westmeath. p. 153. 1170 (947). heoba: 


Delamare, of Ballynefid, Co. Westmeath. 

The following extracts from wills, etc., 
which I copied some years ago from the 
originals in the Public Record Office and 
Registry of Deeds Office in Dublin may also 
be of use :— 

1709. Walter. 

Walter Delamar of Porterstown in Co. Dub- 
lin. To Henry Luttrell of Luttrellstown in 
Co. Dublin, and Johanna Delamar, Barbara 
Delamar, widow, dated 27 May 1709. (Pre- 
rogative Grant, Dublin 1709). 

1729/30. Detamar. Peter 

Mentions Edmond Darcy and his son Thomas 
Darcey. is. to Mrs. Nugent of Cullenbohog. 
To Capt. Michael Nugent of Carlistowne. My 
niece Ellis Ferral. 

Witnesses: — Roger O’Ferrall 
Prichett, Robert Dignum. 


Walter 
_My third son Garrett Delamar. 


I nominate my beloved wife Mrs. Margaret | 


Delamar otherwise Nugent. 


My son Garrett | 


Delamar and Lawrence Tallon to be Executors, | 1 
' hand and Seal this 28th day of February 1729. 


dated 24 Feb. 1729/30. 
1734. Dstamar. John. 
We the undersigned were present when John 
Delamar of the City of Dublin, Esq. desired 
to declare his Will. What fortune he 
his wife, he devised to his cousins 
Delamar and Francis Lacy in equal shares. 
Dated 9 Dec. 1784. 
(Signed) John Clintock, John Cluch, Patr 
Cary, Mich. Goolet, Cath. Barry, 
Simon Dunn, Cath Saul, Frans 
Lacy, Wal Delamar. 
On outside of Document. 

Z. Chancery 


— Exhibited to Richard Strange on his 


Power 
Also bears Richard Strange’s signature. 
rogative Will 1734. Unproved). 

1745. Detamar. Walter. 

I. Walter Delamar of the City of Dublin, 
Gent. My wite Mary Delamar otherwise 
+ owe I appoint my said wife Mary Delamar 
and my kinsman Francis Lacy of the City of 
Dublin, Gent, Exors. My dau. Mary and for 
such child or children as my said wife Mary 
be now ensient of provided it be a daughter 
or daughters, but if a son he is to have no 
benefit thereby, but in case of. a son all to be 
in trust for my said dau. Mary. My three 
sisters Bridget Mary and Anne and their child- 
ren. I have on this 24th oy of this month 
of July perfected a Deed. y sister Bridget 
and by the Husbands of my said other two 
sisters. My cousin Eleanor Molloy otherwise 
Delamar. My cousin Edmond Lacy and his 
sister Ellis [Alice? H.F.R.J]. Dated this 27th 
day of July 1741. 

(Signed) Wal Delamar. 
Witnesses:—Elis Brenan, Dennis Smith, 
Rose Murphy: 
A—Y). 


(Prerogative Will. 1745-6. 
Admon of Francis Delamar late of Rossa in 


1750. Derramar. Francis. 


ot by 
alter 


deceased for her use as for the use and benefit 
of Bridget Lacy otherwise Delamar widow and 
Mary Neville otherwise Delamar wife of James 
Nevill the sisters of said deceased. Dated 26th 
Feb. 1756. 

{Prerogative Grant 1748-1751. p. 188] 
1751. Denamar. Peter. (See above). 

I. Peter Delamar of Balnefid in Co of West- 
meath Esg. make void all former Wills except 
one made in presence of Roger O’Farrell, Wal- 
ter Prichett and Robert Dignum wherein I 
appointed my beloved wife Margaret Delamar, 
my son Garrett Delamar, and Laurence Tallon 
Executors. 

My body to be buried at Multifarnan. To 
my wife effects together with £20, I bequeath 
her for her grandchild otherwise Mulledy. My 
dau. Bridget Delamar. My eldest son Theo- 
bald Delamar. My second son Peter Delamar. 


My wife 
Margaret Delamar sole Executor. My said 
son Garrett Delamar and Laurence Tallon 
overseers of this my said Will as witness my 


We do hereby certifie that ye within written 
Will was wrote by appointment and Direction 
of Docter Peter Delamar as witness our hand 
this 3rd day of March 1729/30. 

(Signed) Edmond Nugent, Laurence Tallon. 

Admon of all and singular &c., of Peter 
Delamar late of Balnefid in the County of 
Westmeath and Diocese of Meath Esq., granted 
to Ann Darcy otherwise Delamar widow and 
relict of Garrett Darcy deceased, lawful sister 


said Peter Delamar deceased and | 
| legatee in a Codicil annexed to the last Wil 
' and Testament of the said Delamar, dated 17 


in this case, 28th Feb. 1812. | 
(Pre- | 
| Delamar late deceased intestate. 


May 1751. 
1758. Drtamar. Theobald. 

To swear Frances Daly otherwise Delamar 
widow, natural and lawful sister of Theobald 
Dated 25th 
Nov. 1758. 


[Prerogative Grant 1758] 
The following from the Registry of Deeds 
Office, Dublin :—- 
14-34-5104. 
Detamar. Barbara 


Hicks. Richard 
Dated 21 Nov. 1712 
Regd. 8 May 1714 


A Deed of Lease dated 
21st of November 1712 
between Barbara Delamar 
widow of Walter Delamar 
of the City of Dublin, 
gent, deceased and John 
Delamar of the City of Dublin Esq of the one 
part, and Richard Hicks of Creaghta, Co. Ros- 
common gent of the other part. 
Witnessed by Peter Decy of the City of Dub 
lin gent and Francis Lacy of the City of Dub- 
lin gent. 
55-227-36687. A Memorial of a Deed of 
John Lease dated 16th January 
v. 1727 between John Delamar 
Lacy. Francis _ of the City of Dublin Esq 
Dated 16 Jan. 1727 of the one part and ffrancis 
Regd. 26 Jan. 1727. Lacy of the City of Dublin 
gent and Michael Mangan 
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of Old Counell, Co. Kildare gent of the other 
part. Wherein John Delamar let to Francis 
Lacy and Michael Mangan lands of Rossberry, 
Co. Kildare. 
99-334-66574. 
Deramar. Walter 


A Memorial of a Deed of 
Lease dated 4th June 1739 
between Walter Delamar 
of City of Dublin Esq of 
Dated 4 June 1739 the one part and Francis 
Regd. 14 June 1739 Lacy of same City gent of 
the other part. Which 

Deed of Lease witnesseth that the said Walter 
Delamar by virtue of a letter of Attorney from 
Richard Nugent Esq guardian to Francis. 
Delamar elder brother of said Walter, &c. 

Re Lease of Lands in Co. Roscommon to 
Francis Lacy. 

Witnessed by Theophilus Graves of City of 
Dublin Merchant and by Edward Graves son 
of said Theophilus Graves. ’ 

Further mention of the Delamars will be 
found in the pedigree of Lacy of Dublin 
(12 S. vii. 223). 

The following items are from the Irish 
newspapers named :— 


From The Dublin Journal. 

1740/1. Last Wednesday Mr. Delamere, an 
Officer in the French Service, was com- 
mitted to Newgate for inlisting men for 
the said service, on the oath of one 
Nugent, who had deserted from France. 
It is said that Nugent wrote some Letters 
to this Gentleman for money, and becanse 
he would not comply with his Request, 
he took this method to be revenged on 


v. 
Lacy. Francis 


him. f[No. 1541. Tues. Mar. 17— Sat. 
Mar. 21 
1749. Last ednesday night died Francis 


Delamar of the Co. of common, a 
Lunatick, by whose death, an estate of 
Seven hundred a year descends to his 
Niece, Heir-at-Law, Mary Delamar, a 
Minor. [No. 2358. Sat. Oct. 14—Tues. 
Oct. 17}. 

Jeffry Delamer was tenant of 250 acres 
at Ballinahinch, and of 190 acres at 
Cashell, Co. Longford, under Lord Vis- 
count Kingsland. [Advt. No. 2706. Sat. 
Mar. 31—Tues. Apr. 3]. 

Edmond Power of Clonmell Esq was 
married to Mrs. Mary Delamar, lict 
of Walter Delamar late of the Country of 
Tippery Esq. ‘ [No. 2751. Tues. Aug. 


1753. 


28—Sat. Sept. 
166. On the Wood-quay, Mr. Anthony 
Delamar. (Death). [No. 4075. Tues. 


May 13—Sat. May 17]. 
From The Freeman’s Journal, Dublin. 

1772, At the Seat of Peter Delamar, Esq., Co. 
Westmeath, Surgeon McDowell to Miss 
Coyne. [No. 152. Sat. Aug. 15—Tues. 
Aug. 18]. 

Among the subscribers to John D’Alton’s 

‘King James’s Irish Army List (1689),’ 

published in 1855, is the name of the follow- 


Liverpool.” On page 348 it says:—‘‘ In 
1696 Colonel Simon Luttrell’s glebe land 
was granted to Walter Delamer in trust 
(Harris’s MSS. Dub. Soc. v. 10, p. 260);’ 
and on p. 370 it says: ‘‘ At the Court of 
Claims, James D’Alton, then a minor, by 
Walter Delamer, his guardian, claimed, etc.’’ 

The Chancery and Exchequer Bonds, etc., 
in the Public Record Office, Dublin, would 
doubtless have yielded much additional 
information regarding this family, but I 
am afraid they were all destroyed in the 
recent catastrophe at the Four Courts. I 
regret I did not take the opportunity when 
in Dublin some fifteen or twenty years ago 
to make extracts from them. Perhaps some 
reader of this journal has been more for- 
tunate and would allow a search to be made. 
through his collection. 


Henry Fitzcerann Reynotps. 


London MEETING-PLACES oF AN 
vaTE CLuB (12 S. xii. 230, 275).—In reply 
to Petit 2. The London Tavern 
No. 123, on the West side of Bishopsgate 
Street Within, built in or about 1767, was 
called by Hughson in his ‘ Walks through 
London,’ 1817, the ‘‘Old London Tavern,”’ 
and the City of London Tavern was some- 
times called ‘‘ the New London Tavern” to 
distinguish it from its rival. I have an 
engraving of the City of London Tavern by 
Rawle after G. Shepherd, 1809. It was on 
the east side of Bishopsgate Street, and in 
1839 was replaced by the Wesleyan Cen- 
tenary Hall and Mission House, which, I 
believe, has also disappeared. 

3. Canonbury House, Islington, still 
remaining, was never a tavern, but there 
was a Canonbury Tavern near it in 1805. 

The Crown and Sceptre was a famous 
tavern for white bait at Greenwich, and 
Lovegrove’s and the Artichoke had a similar 
business at Blackwall. I call to mind the 
latter, which was pulled down upwards of 
forty years ago. . 

Cassell’s ‘Greater London,’ vol. ii, 
p. 378, gives particulars of the Star and 


‘Garter, Richmond, with two views. 


Partie Norman. 


or Liverpoot (12 S. xii. 232).—I 
am not aware of any printed pedigree of 
the Liverpool family of potters named 
Shaw. Some of the following notes may 
serve as a starting point. They have been 
taken from various local books and I do not 


ing:—‘‘ Mr. Nicholas Herbert Delamere, 


guarantee the accuracy of all of them, as 
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I have not checked them myself, and prob- 
ably there are errors. 

There were Shaws in Liverpool at the end 
of the seventeenth century. In 1698 Samuel 
Shaw, merchant, of Devonshire, was 
admitted a Freeman. I do not know whe- 
ther he was ancestor of the potters. It has 
been stated that one James Shaw, who was 
bailiff 1723 and 1725, canie to Liverpool from 
Newton-le-Willows, with his brot:.ors, and 
they went into the building trade. In 1725 
James Shaw reported to the Town Council 
on the Castle site and prepared plans for a 
new Church (St. George’s) upon it. The 
brothers are said to have made bricks out 
of the dock excavations and may have been 
potters. They prepared a scheme for a 
Town’s water supply, but this seems to have 
failed. James had a son William.  Pos- 
sibly one of the original brothers was 
Samuel, who is said to have established a 
pottery early in the eighteenth century on 
what became known as Shaw’s Brow. His 
son Thomas, Mayor in 1747, had a pottery 
in Dale Street and Fontenoy Street. Thomas 
and James Shaw occur as potters in 1734. 
Samuel Shaw, potter, occurs in 1761 and 
1769, and one of the same name as a mer- 
chant and insurance broker 1765. ‘‘ Mr. 
Samuel Shaw, potter, of Dale Street,” died 
on the 20th October, 1775. 

There was a family of Shaw of Everton, 
who may have been connected. John Shaw 
was Mayor of Liverpool 1794 and 1800. He 
may have been John Shaw of Everton, 
who by his marriage with a _ widow, 
Mrs. Halsall, became a large landowner 
there. His son Thomas was a Town 
Councillor of Liverpool and laid out Shaw 
Street, Everton. He had some maiden 
aunts called Latham. Late in _ the 
eigtheenth century a Thomas Shaw, who 
sometimes was described as of Everton, 
bought the Manor of Ditton. He and his 
wife, Sarah, held pews in St. Thomas’s 
Church, Liverpool. Ditton passed to his 
daughter, or granddaughter, Ann Jane, who 
married in 1868 James Robert Mellor, 
afterwards knighted, Master of the Crown 
Office, King’s Remembrancer, etc., the son 
of the Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. The 
present representatives of this family might 
give information. 

Then there was also a family of Shaw of 
Arrowe in Wirral who may have been 
related. Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1847, 
gives a pedigree which begins with Samuel 


Shaw, who had a son John, of Liver- 
pool, and a daughter Hannah who married 
William Roe of Liverpool. (In 1819 Messrs, 
Shaw and Roe owned land in Great Char- 
lotte Street, Liverpool). The descendants 
in the female line assumed the name of 
Shaw. There are monuments to them in 
Woodchutch Church near Arrow. See the 
pedigree of Shaw of Sandhey in the present 
‘Landed Gentry’ and also Shawe ot Wed- 
dington Hall. The latter begins with 
Joseph of Liverpool. 

Abstracts of the following Shaw wills and 
administrations, proved at Chester, would 
probably assist. All the testators were of 
Liverpool except the last:—William, Ad. 
1715; Samuel, mercer, 1717; James, 1701; 
Joseph, 1728; James, 1734; James, gent., 
1743; William, merchant, 1784; Thomas, 
gent. Ad. 1790; John, gent. Ad. 1799; Eliz- 
abeth, widow, 1798; John, of Everton, 1808. 
There are many other Shaws in the Record 
Society ‘‘ Calendars’ of Wills at Chester. 

The Registers of the Liverpool Churches 
are an obvious source of information. No 
doubt when the monumental work on _ the 
Liverpool] Potteries, which has been written 
by Mr. Peter Entwistle, the Deputy Curator 
of the Liverpool Public Museums, is pub- 
lished, it will be found that he has cleared 
away many traditional stories about this 
and other local families and _ firms of 
potters. 

R. S. B. 


Heratpic Query (12 S. xii. 252).—Mr. 
W. K. R. Bedford, in his ‘ Blazon of Episco- 
pacy,’ 2nd ed., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1897, gives the blazon of the Bishops of 
Durham asked for by Mr. H. C. Surtees as 
follows :— 

Skirlawe, Argent, a cross of six wands 
interlaced sable (on his episcopal seal), in 
saltier (on his private seal). The first is 
depicted on Plate lxxvii, No. 20. 

Langley, Paly of six argent and vert, a 
mullet in dexter fess (on his episcopal seal). 
Papworth gives, Paley per fess counter- 
changed. The first is depicted on Plate 
Ixxvii, No. 21. 

Lightfoot, Barry of six or and gules, on 
a bend sable three escallops argent (on his 
episcopal seal). The arms are depicted on 
Plate Ixxix, No. 55, 

Joun R. Macrati. 


Bishops of Durham: (1) Walter Skirlawe, 
1388-1406: Argent, a cross of six wands 
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interlaced sable. Coronet, and crest of a FP. Rylands, Guildford, 1888; (4) ‘ Index 
demi-angel, but no mitre. | to Pedigrees in the Printed Heralds’ Visita- 
(2) Thomas Langely, 1406-37: Paly of six tions, etc.’, by G. W. Marshall, 1866. 
argent and vert, a mullet in dexter fess. (5) A COlassed Catalogue of the Heraldic 
This mullet appears on pennies from the MSS. in the Harleian Collection, by Hum- 
Durham mint during his time. Coronet, phrey Wanley, Lord Oxford’s Librarian, 
and crest of a panache, but no mitre. may be seen in Add. MSS. 6052 in the 
(3) Joseph Barber Lightfoot, 1879-90: British Museum; (6) Sir Thomas Phillipps’ 
Barry of six or and gules, on a bend sable ‘ Heralds’ Visitation Disclaimers,’ 1854, 
three escallops argent. Middle Hill Press; (7) Gatfield’s laborious, 
(Authorities — seals, Papworth, Wood- but ill-arranged, ‘ Guide to Printed Books 
ward, Bedford). and MSS. relating to Heraldry, ete.,’ 1892, 
F. P. Barnarp. may be consulted for other works. (It does 
Tur ‘ to Locuaser’ anp Lorp include the Bodleian MSS.). 
DERWENTWATER (12 S. xii. 252).—I have F. P, Barnarp. 


not Grove at hand, but in a small MS. col- Oxp SPaNtsu Woopcuts: Empiem Booxs 
lection of Highland music made by my aunt, (12 S. xii. 253).—The Emblem literature is 
Mrs. Hector Mackenzie, Gairloch, is a short vast, and has yet to be properly dealt with. 
piece with the title ‘Cumha Baird air Son A bibliography will be found scattered 
a Leannan’ (The Bard’s Lament for his about in Henry Green’s *‘ Shakespeare and 
Love), with the note ‘‘ This is the air to the Emblem writers,’ and a number of 
which ‘ Lochaber no More’ is sung.’”” The Emblem books are cited in my ‘ Casting- 
same melody elaborated but not improved, Counter and Counting-Board’ (Oxford, 
is on p. 52 of the first volume of Boosey’s 1916), where many examples are given of 
‘Songs of Scotland,’ with the words ‘ Loch- | the influence of the Emblem on medalli¢ 
aber no more,’ here attributed to Allan types. Its vogue ranged from the latter 
Ramsay. Mrs. Mackenzie’s MS. collection | part of the fifteenth to the end of the seven- 
was made for the most part, I think, in | teenth century, though it did not die out 
Strathspey, and gathered from _ local even then; and during that period, like the 
itinerant musicians and others. I have | epigram, it was also pressed into the service 
lost from it the beautiful ‘ Mackintosh’s of education. The Holbein Society re-printed 
Lament.” and should be glad if anyone several Emblem books, and Green published 
could supply the melody or any particulars. Whitney’s ‘ Choice of Kmblems,’ by sub- 
Ravice. | scription, in 1866. See also his ‘ Andrea 
Long View, High Wycombe. | Alciati and his Book of Emblems,’ 1872, 
Heratpry: Tue Eart Marsuat’s Court Where he states in the preface that he had 
(12 S. xii. 251).--George Grazebrook printed made a catalogue of 1,300 authors, and over 
privately at Liverpool in 1895, a monograph 4,000 titles of Emblem books. 
entitled ‘The Ear! Marshal’s Court in Eng- | F. P. Barnarp. 


land’; and my article on Heraldry, pp. Great Lincursts (12 S. xii. 233, 276).— 
116-157, in the “Companion to English His- The name of Nicholas Ferrar, junior, may 
tory (Middle Ages),’ (Clarendon Press, | be added to the list of great linguists. An 
1902), gives an account of the Court of account of him will be found in Words- 
Chivalry, and also of the Visitations. (This | worth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ iv, 207 
will appear again presently in “ Medieval | ct. seq. He is said to have mastered twenty- 
England,’ also published by the Clarendon | three foreign languages, although he died in 
Press). See, too, Hearne’s ‘Curious Dis- | his twenty-first year. 

courses,’ 1771, ii, 243-276. ‘Curia Mili- | ADT. 
taris,’ by Austis, 1702, was printed, but | 

never published, and is a mere outline: see | aoe (12 S. xii. 253).—The source of 
this in Censura Literaria, v. (1815), 75, by | 

Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges. For the | The common damn’d shun his society, 
Visitations consult also: (1) ‘ Catalogue of which had hitherto escaped Lamb’s com- 
the Heralds’ Visitations’ (by Sir N. H. | mentators, was pointed out, at 11 S. viii. 
Nicolas), 1825; (2) ‘Index to. . . Heralds’ | 126, by Masor S. Butrerwortu, who by 
Visitations,’ by R. Sims, 1849; (3) ‘ Dis- | this and other discoveries has earned the 
claimers at the Heralds’ Visitations,’ by J. | gratitude of lovers of Lamb. 
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The quotation is, with one slight change— This work is receiving the present attention 
his for their--from Robert Blair’s ‘The of Canon Ollard of Bainton near Driffield, 
Grave.’ The context is given by Magor | a historian as courteous as learned, whose 
BurreRwortH at the above reference It is | knowledge of Non-Juring consecrations and 
the society of those who have committed ordinations would probably solve any par- 
suicide that is shunned by the ‘‘ common | ticular difficulty. 
damn’d.” J. C. Wurreproox. 

Epwakp BENsLY. | 


Fox’? Broapsworp (12 8. xii. 252).— ‘Wuxsrminster’ (12 S. xii. 212, 256).—I 
‘‘ Vox’? is a kind of sword. It has been | think that I can aid as to the identity of Mr. 
conjectured that the use of this name arose M, Stainforth. About 1896, an artist of 
from the figure of a wolf on certain sword- established merit, whose name was Stain- 
blades being mistaken for a fox. See Mur- forth, exhibited steel-plate engravings yearly 
ray’s ‘ English Dictionary’ under ‘ Fox.’ at the Academy. He had been, at a date 
‘“*O Signieur Dew thou diest on point of | slightly earlier, a member of a once well- 
fox,’ Shakespeare, ‘Henry V.’ Act IV, | known football teain, of which the horrible 
Sc. iv. In Dyce’s ‘Glossary of Shake- name was ‘‘ The Crouch End Vampires.” 
speare’: ‘‘Fox was a familiar and Jf any illustration drawn and engraved by 
favourite expression for the old English | him purports to represent a building or 
weapon, the broadsword of Johnson’s days place, there is the greatest presumption 
as distinguished from the small foreign | that it actually does so in fact. 
sword.” | J. C. W. 
And Scott, in ‘ Kenilworth,’ says: ‘‘ Put. 


o 
-nac’s book, ‘ Pratique du Théatre’ was pub- 
Is not this the Solingen mark (a wolf)? | jicheq at Paris in 1657 by Antoine de Som. 
HeRBekt SOUTHAM. = mayille, and an English translation, ‘ The 
The usual derivation of this name is from Whole Art of the Stage’ was published in 
the Latin ‘ Falx”’ of ‘“‘ Faus” sword, a 1684, in London, by William Cadman. 
kind of spear with a broad, cut-and-thrust | N. W. Hut. 
blade usually issued to the militia of small Aubignac’s *Pratique du 
means. It is also said to come from the qhéatre’ was first published at Paris in 
mark of Julian del Rei, a Toledo blade | 1647. The best known editions are the post- 
manufacturer, whose mark of a little dog | umous reprints, Amsterdam (1717, 2 vols. 
was taken for a fox, and thus “‘ fox” blades ;,, 8vo.), Paris (1718, 4to.), and Dresden 
became a synonym for the best blades as. (1742, 2 vols. i2mo.). The last is the most 
his workmanship became | renowned. ein | frequently to be found in England, but it 
7S. xi. 356, and Brewer's ‘ Dictionary 0 ‘contains numerous misprints. The Abbé 
Phrase and Fable. d’Aubignac died at Nemours, July 2, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. ' 1676, aged 72. The ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire 


Tue Non-Jurrnc Cuurcn (12 S. xii. 253). Historique’ (Paris, 1798) says of him:—_ 
Jurors it that of Canon J. H. Overton, | Ses querelles avec Corneille, Ménage, Mdlle de 
which contains an account of previous Seudéri, et Richelet, sont celles qui ont le plus 
narrations and lists. | éclaté. I] rompit avec le premier, parce qu'il 

The Registers of St. Germain en Laye | n’avoit pas cité sa ‘ Pratique du Théatre ’ dans 


A Vexamen de ses Tragédies; avec le second 
contain the names of many hundred parce qu’il n’estimoit pas assez Terence; avec 


English Non-Jurors (B. Mus. Cat. 2098 f.). Mdlle de Scudéri, parce qu’elle se plaignit que 
A partial and incomplete list of the conse- | l’abbé. dans ‘Royaume de Coquetterie,’ n’avoit 
crations known to the author is contained in | fait que copier et étendre les idées de sa ‘ Carte 


the Rev .and Hon. A. P. Percival’s ‘Apos- | de Tendre;’ enfin, avec Richelet, parce quil 
tolical Succession,’ published in 1839 | i hee: pas assez loué son insipide roman de 
‘A Record of the New -Consecrations,’ an | Auparw ve Temi 
exceedingly rare work, ends its register in 3g Somerleyton Road, 


1727. A eopy is in the Sion College Library. | Brixton, S.W. 
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This form of title is used by the head #) 
some of the old Irish families. Several | 
instances of its use have survived to modern | 
times, such as The O’Connor Don, The | 
Knight of Glin, The Knight of Kerry, ete. 
The wife of The Q’Shea would be addressed | 
as Madam O’Shea. 


H. J. B. Ciements. 


AuTHoRs Wanvep (12 S, xii. 234, 279).—1. The 
oem referred to is No. 390 in ‘The Oxford 
Book of English Verse’ (Quiller-Couch) where | 
it appears under “‘ Anonymous” pieces. As. 
given in that anthology the first verse reads :— 
The Indian weed witheréd quite; 
Green at noon, cut down at night; 
Shows thy decay: all flesh is hay: 
Thus think, then drink 


Motes on Books. 


Glass-Making in England. By Harry J. Powell. | 
(Cambridge University Press, £1 5s. net). 


Tuts beautifully printed and lavishly illus-_ 
trated volume should attract the historical | 
student no less than the connoisseur in 
antiquities and rarities. In the days when 
glass-making was still a humble handicraft, 
Chiddingfold, on the border between Surrey 
and Sussex, was one of the only two Surrey 
names counted of sufficient importance to be 
inscribed in the sixteenth century map of Eng- 
land painted in the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. 
This was by reason of its being a centre of | 
glass-making — an industry of which all that | 
now remains in the locality is comprised in a | 
few names, and a few discovered fragments of | 
glass and of broken crucibles. The glass- 
furnaces have left no trace, for in the days 
when Chiddingfold was busiest, they were but 
temporary structures, erected where supplies of | 
necessary fuel—preferably beechwood—were to 
be found. 

The glass-men moved on from one place to 
another as they exhausted the fuel-supply; 
the woods were fearfully wasted, and it is 
rather to be wondered at that not till 1615 was 
the use of wood-fuel for giass-furnaces for-| 
bidden. The most interesting early account 
of a glass-making is that by a monk, 
Theophilus, in his ‘Schedula_ diversarum 
artium’ which appears to belong to the. 
thirteenth century. He describes the structure | 
of the furnace, and the methods of manu-— 
facture, and gives recipes, which, during the. 
nineteenth century, were scientifically tested 
with the view of discovering the chemical 
secret of the beauty of mediaeval glass. 

Glass-making in England by the middle of 
the sixteenth century had dwindled almost to 
nothing. It owes its revival to the immigra-| 
tion of foreign glass-workers who accepted, as | 
a condition of being permitted to establish | 
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Tue O’Supa or Kerry (12 S. xii. 232).— | 


at its maximum. 
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themselves here, the obligation to_ instruct 
Englishmen in their art. Jacob Verzelini, 
the Venetian, who worked in the hall of the 
Crutched Friars, till it was burned down in 
1575, is, perhaps, the best known of these, 
though their names make no mean roll. 

The student of economics might take the pro- 
gress of the glass industry as a compact illus- 
tration of one set of possible relations between 
legislation and industry, and their effect seen 
The chapter on the Excise 
period reveals an almost incredible degree of 
obtuse folly on the part of the Government 
and of patience on the part of the glass-manu- 
facturers who for nearly a hundred years sub- 
mitted to the quartering of excisemen on their 
premises, and to the supervision by them of 


| every operation in the factory, even to the 
| putting of a crucible into the furnace. 


It is 
small wonder that the vexatiousness of the 
supervision, combined with the exorbitance of 
the excise duty, nearly crushed the industry 
out of existence before the duty was repealed 
in 1845. 

The author treats his subject from the 
scientific and artistic as well as the historical 
point of view. Glass-making as a handicraft 
will soon be extinct; the designer must ac- 


' commodate himself to the fact of mechanical 


production; and it is sound advice which 
bids him to seek to evolve his patterns “ from 
intimate acquaintance with the nature of 
molten glass and the technique of manufacture 
rather than from the superior inner conscious- 
ness of the Art School.” The like principle 
underlies what Mr. Powell says on some other 
topics, notably on the possible merits, and the 
limitations, of cut-glass, now, as a result of 
gross mishandling, unjustly decried and neg- 
lected. 

It was a good idea to incorporate one or two 
series of notes, and lists, such as we find in 
the chapters entitled ‘Contemporary Records 
. . . 1567-1700,’ and ‘Extracts from the Notes 
of a Flint-glass Works Manager from 1875-1915.’ 
There is a most interesting list of old technical 
terms which have survived—several amusingly 
transformed from an Italian source. We 


also “‘ gadget among them—a spring- 
| clip; 


is it to be considered as primarily a 
glass-maker’s word? Curiously, we think, our 
author has nowhere any illusion to the sound 
or ring of glass. 

We much regret that Mr. Powell, who, had 
evidently bestowed much labour of love upon 
this book, did not live to see its publication. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Mages Bros. in their Catalogue No. 436 
describe original Manuscripts and Autograph 
letters, some of which are of high importance. 


_ It will not be possible within our space to 


mention a tenth part of what deserves mention, 
and one may as well, amid the abundance, 
pick out what is of greatest interest to oneself. 
wift, then, shall come first; Messrs. Maggs 
have the Dean’s ten letters written from Du 
tin to John Barber between 1732 and 1739, 
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reserved in a buckram portfolio and offered 
or 420/.; and also the original MS. of the 
‘Letter to a very young Lady on her Marriage. 
This runs to 18 quarto pages, dated from the 
Deanery, Feb. 11, 1722/3, and 250/. are asked for 
it. Among the Bronte letters most stress is 
laid on eleven letters from Charlotte to her 
ublisher, W. S. Williams (250/.), but a hardly 
ess attractive item is a letter of Charlotte’s 
describing a visit to Mrs. Gaskell, with a MS. 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s describing a return visit to 
her friend—75l. The MSS. of verse and the 
letters by Burns, Byron, Tennyson, and Words- 
worth are well worth some careful looking at, | 
for they comprise a certain amount of unpub- | 
lished matter as well as some variants from | 
the printed text of poems. We cannot profess | 
ourselves much in sympathy with the collector | 
who wishes for the original MS. of a modern 
novel or play unless they rise well above the 
higher average degree of merit; but this 
should not debar us from mentioning that here 
are Mr. Conrad’s ‘ The Rescue’ (over 700 pages 
of typescript with corrections in two vols.— . 
1751.); the same author’s film drama, ‘ Laugh- | 
ing Anne,’ a typescript heavily revised and | 
corrected, to be had_ for 130/.; the original | 
autograph MS. of Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell’ (250/.); and the like of Sir A. 
Conan Doyle’s ‘Adventure of the Empty! 
House,’ in the series of ‘the Return of Sher- | 
lock Holmes’ (38/.) Mrs. Humphry Ward’s | 
‘Sir George Tressady’ and ‘ Marcella,’ it may | 
be noted, are quite oneee: 41. 4s. and 32. 10s. | 
respectively. An unpublished MS. by Dumas, 
pere, entitled ‘La Sueur de Sang,’ dedicated | 
to Garibaldi, is certainly interesting (21/. is the 
price asked for it), and another item to 
noted is a folio leaf or two containing legal 
notes by Fielding (15/.) A collection of about 
200 letters on the subject of the Messina earth-— 
quake of 1908, which is offered for 195/., cannot 
but prove depressing reading, for, as the printed 
extracts show, the best writers on such a 
theme write flatly — but it gives its possessor 
the autographs of many of the principal | 
European personages of that day. A rather 
pleasant possession would be a MS. of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ entirely written out by the hand 
of Mrs. Siddons, abridged and arranged for a 
series of four readings—65/. At the end of the 
Catalogue are described five remarkable series 
. letters from and to Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
on. 


Obituary. 
JOHN VENN. 


We learn with regret the death of Dr. John 
Venn, President of Conville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Born in August, 1834, he had 
entered his 89th year, but he has died as a 
man of forty might, in the midst of a great 
undertaking for which future generations will 


be grateful to him as long as England and , 


Wycombe, in the 


antiquarian studies last — the monumental 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ undertaken ig 
collaboration with his son, Mr. J. A. Venn 
and now in course of publication. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall his work ag 
pow began of John Caius and historian of the 
College, of which he became a scholar in 188 
and President twenty years ago. 

He had also pursued the history of his own 
family as far back as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in his ‘Annals of 4 
Clerical Family ’ published in 1904. He was 
the author, besides, of several books on logic 
and made a fine collection of works on that 
subject, now in Cambridge University Library. 
He occasionally contributed to our columns, 


WE have received the following from Major BE. 
B. K. Copz, of South Hill, Galmpton, Churston 
Ferrers, S. Devon :— 

“T have been advised to write to you in con- 
nection with two books I am compiling, which 
are to be entitled, ‘ Military Chronicles of the 
County of Kerry’ and ‘ Records of the Kerry 
Militia (8rd Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers), 1798— 
1922,’ and to say that I should be glad to 
receive correspondence from any persons inter- 
ested in these subjects. The first book deals 
with the military history of the County Kerry 
generally, and the records of personal services ¥ 
in the Army, Navy, and R. Irish Constabulary 
of all members of the County, or descended 
from families connected with the County, from’ 


| the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the end of 


the Rebellion of 1916.” 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


Ante p. 255, col. 2, line 3 from foot, for 
Comitalia read Comitialia. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


EpiroriAL communications should be addressed 

to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 22, 
Essex St., Strand, W.C.2.” — Advertisements, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs to 
“The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
be found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q to which the letter refers. 


County of Bucks. 


1 Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
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